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For Friends’ Review. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE REVISED VERSION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: 


B. F. Westcott, one of the Canons of Westminster 
Abbey, delivered a course of lectures in West- 
minster Abbey on Sixth day afternoons in Eighth 
month last, on ‘*Some Lessons of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament.’’ Much to my re- 
gret I was only able to attend the concluding lec- 
ture. Canon Westcott is a Regius Professor in 
the University of Cambridge, was a member of the 
English Revision Committee on the New Testa- 
ment, and is one of the joint editors of Westcott 
and Hort’s Greek New Testament ; he is also well 
known as the author of Commentaries, and various 
religious works. He belongs to what might be 
talled the new school, and is a special object of 
criticism to such men as Dean Burgon of Chiches- 
ter, whose severe attack on the Revised Version, 
irst published in the London Quarterly Review, is 
well remembered. The Dean has characterized 
Westcott and Hort as excellent men, able men, but 
incomprehensibly led away. Dean Burgon himselt 
Sconsidered by some as the very embodiment of 
conservatism. 

Canon Westcott is about seventy years old, is of 
middle height, has very gray hair, is somewhat 
spate in form, and has rather a weak voice. 
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lecture was given in Henry Seventh’s chapel. It 
seemed strange to sit for such a purpose in that his- 
toric place; in front was the large tomb of the 
king, with the gilded effigies of the monarch and 
his wife reclining on the ton; around us were 
the richly carved oaken seats or stalls where the 
old Romish clergy used to sit; above these were 
the tattered and worn banners of the knights of the 
Bath; and high over all the richly carved stone 
ceiling which is so much admired by all lovers of 
architecture. All around were tombs of kings and 
queens and other great personages of history. The 
Canon spoke from one of the old stalls. Little 
could the proud monarch have dreamed to what 
use his beautiful chapel would be put after three 
hundred years. The following ‘‘ Outline of the 
Lectures,’’ prepared by the lecturer, may be in- 
teresting and suggestive to readers of Friends’ Re- 
view: ** 1. Elements, characteristics, difficulties of 
the Revision. 2. General faithfulness of render- 
ing ; preservation of vivid, temporal, local, traits. 
3. Unities restored. 4. Differences noted. 5. Fresh 
light thrown on central articles of the Faith. (a) 
The Person of the Lord. (b) Man's relation to God 
inChrist. The completeness of Christ's work ; force 
of the aorist [tense]. The permanence of Christ's 
work ; force of the perfect [tense]. The believer 
‘in Christ’ Rom. vi. 23. The work of Christ ful- 
filled gradually in men. Man's position and des- 
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tiny. The Church. Sin. Growth. Hope. 6. 
Wider aspects of Faith. The ideas of Creation ; 
progress of being; Divine government. Corres- 
pondences of seen and unseen. The extent of the 
effects of Christ’s work. The revelation of the Di- 
vine Glory. A personal union of humanity. Gal. 
ii. 28. Conclusion.”’ . 

This outline will give some idea of the character 
of the lectures. It must be remembered that the 
following notes were made on the spot, and may 
not fully represent the speaker’s meaning ; and also 
that the writer must not be understood as endorsing 
all that was said ; his aim is to reproduce, so far as 
possible, what he waderstood the lecturer to say. 


The lecturer, speaking on Heb. i. 4, said, in the 
R. V. we have the words ‘‘ having become” in- 
stead of ‘‘ being made” in the A. V., thus showing 
the ‘‘ progress of being;’’ ‘‘made’’ implies one 
action, ‘‘ having become ’’ a progression. 

John ix. 39. A. V. ‘* That they which see might 
be made blind.” R. V. “might decome blind ;”’ 
thus bringing out the idea that their blindness was 
not caused by external means, but was the result of 
their own self-will. So also in Mat. xii. 45, A. V., 
‘‘ The last state of that man és worse than the first ;’’ 
R. V. ‘* The last state of that man decometh worse 
than the first.’’ ‘ 

Rev. xv. 3. A. V. ‘* Thou King of saints.’’ R. V. 
‘“‘Thou King of the ages.’’ Ages are the de- 
velopment of life in succession. This expression is 
much more suggestive than King of saints. So also 
in I Tim. i. 17, where the literal translation is king 
of the ages, though ‘‘ eternal’’ is the word used 
in both versions. Eph. vi. 12. A. V. ‘* Against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world.” R. V. 
‘¢ Against the world-rulers of this darkness.” .The 
powers of evil are only wordld-rulers, but God is 
the ruler of a// ages. 

Acts iii. 19. A. V. ‘* When the times of refresh- 
ing shall come.”’ R. V. ‘‘ That so there may come 
seasons of refreshing,” thus showing the ‘‘ seasons 
of refreshing” are a resuét of sins being blotted 
out. 

Heb. vii. 18 and following verses illustrate the 
correspondences between parts of the Divine plan. 
A. V. ‘* There is. . . but the bringing in of a better 
hope did,” etc. R. V. ‘* There is adisannulling . . . 
and a bringing in thereupon of a better hope,’’ etc. 
II Cor. v.17. A.V. ‘* Old thingsare passed away ; 
behold, all things are become new.”’ R. V. ‘* The 
old things are passed away ; behold, ¢hey are be- 
come new.’’ ‘The old things are not lost, bu: are 
transfigured. 

Gal. iv. 24. A. V. ‘‘ Which things are an alle- 
gory,” thus casting a doubt on the Scripture ac- 
count. R. V. ** Which things contain an allegory.”’ 

Rom. v. 15 and following verses show the extent 
of the effects of Christ’s work. A. V. ‘For if 
through the offence of one many be dead,”’’ etc. 
R. V. ‘‘ For if by the trespass of the one the many 
died,’’ etc. Notice the relation, the one to the 
many. ‘The many is equivalent to all mankind ; 
the race is contrasted with one individual. 

Titus ii. 11. A. V. ‘*That bringeth salvation 
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hath appeared to all men.’”’ R. V. ‘‘ The grace of 
God hath appeared, dringing salvation to all men.” 

Heb. ii. 9. A. V. ‘* For the suffering.” R. V, 
« Because of the suffering of death.”” The raising 
of our Lord to glory was the issue of the suffering, 

Luke i. 72. A. V. ‘To perform the mercy 
promised to our fathers.’’? R. V. ‘‘ To shew mercy 
towards our fathers,’’ thus showing that our Lord’s 
work was retroactive, as well as prospective—He 
died for those who lived defore His coming, as well 


‘as for those who should live after Him. 


Heb. iv. 14. A. V. ‘‘ Jnio the heavens.” R. V, 
‘* Through the heavens.” The writer is referring 
to the Jewish idea of the heavens, and the word 
through implies that Christ has passed far beyond 
the earth and space. ’ 

John ix. 4. A. V. ‘*I must work the works.” 
R. V. ‘* We must work the works.’’ What con- 
descension in Christ in thus coupling man with 
Himselt. 

Gal. iii. 28. ‘‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor.free, there is neither male 
nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
R. V. ‘* There can be neither Jew nor Greek, there 
can be neither bond nor free, there cam be no male 
and female; for ye all are one man in Christ 
Jesus.’ The R. V. shows that in Christ it is an 
impossibility for there to be distinctions of race, 
social condition, or sex—all these must be done 
‘away in Christ. 

As the New Testament is the charter of our 
spiritual life, we should wish to know the exact 
truth as to what it says. This the Revised Version 
shows better than any other. The version will be 
found to be extremely suggestive. None of the 
changes shake any fundamental doctrine, but they 


-often bring out points which are specially applic- 


able to the present age. In studying it we should 
read carefully the marginal translations and notes, 
which often are very useful in throwing light upon 
the text. Lastly, we should give to the Revised 
Version an attention somewhat commensurate with 
the pains that were spent in its preparation. 
ALLEN C, THOMAS. 
London, Ninth mo, 4th, 1835. 
From The Armory.* 
PASTORLESS CHURCHES. 


The religious papers from time to time speak of 
‘«pastorless churches” in different cities in the 
land ; by which they mean churches which have no 
hired or settled minister who is to preach to them 
Sunday after Sunday and year after year. This 
pastorless condition is felt to be one of great ca 
lamity for a church, and consequently about the 
first thing to be done in such a case is for each 
church to ‘secure a pastor,” and thus leave the 
ranks of the pastorless churches. 

What is a pastor? The word pastor is simply the 
Latin word for ‘ shepherd.”” What is a shepherd? 
A hired and stationed minister? Under the eastert 


*The (Boston) Christian, 
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system shepherds are never hired. ‘‘ The hireling, 
whose the sheep are zo/, fleeth, because he is an 
hireling.” A shepherd is a man bred to that work, 
and who performs his labor mainly without wages, 
he being one of the owners of the flock. The 
pastors in the church of Christ are men whose duty 
it is to oversee the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made them overseers or bishops. Christ was 
the Good Shepherd, the Good Pastor; he was not 
hired, or salaried, or cor-fined to any given loca- 
tion. His place was in the wilderness seeking the 
sheep that were lost. He had compassion upon 
those who were ‘‘as sheep without a shepherd,”’ 
and He in His love for the flock laid down His life 
tosave them. ‘There are in the churches of Christ 
today multitudes of men on whose hearts God has 
laid the burden of His cause, and the care of His 
flock; there are men whom the Holy Ghost hath 
made overseers, to care for th. church; they are 
men fitted to occupy the positions of elders in the 
church, and, taking heed unto themselves and to 
all the flock, feed the church of God which He 
hath purchased with His own blood. And it is be- 
cause these men are crowded out of their places, 
and their proper work is ¢aken from them and given 
into the hands of salaried preachers, whose other 
duties make it zmpossible for them to properly care 
for the interests of the church, that the churches 
are left pastorless ; for when ministers have finished 
their engagements and have been discharged and 
are gone, churches are left behind and neglected. 
let Christians return to the position they should 
occupy as the servants of the Lord, and let churches 
be constituted after the divine pattern; and when 
preachers go their way to do their work, churches 
with their elders or pastors will keep on the even 
tenor of their way, and we shall hear little about 
pastorless churches. : 


+m — 





“I was made a minister according to the gift 
of the grace of God given unto me by the ef- 
fectual working of His power.’’ Eph. ili. 8. 





Iconceive that the Christian Church at large is 
much indebted to George Fox and his brethren for 
the bold, clear, and steadfast manner in which they 
maintained the doctrines of universal and saving 
light. Happily, they are held by a large and very 
increasing proportion of Christian believers. The late 
Wm. Wilberforce, so well-known as an evangelical 
member of the Church of England, emphatically 
txpressed to me, on two occasions, his full convic- 
ton that an effective offer of salvation is made to 
‘very man born into the world ; and how can such 
in offer be made, except by a visitation of the Holy 
Sirit? Little as I am inclined to cast any blame 
pon others, who are evidently accepted and 
‘sisted by their own Master, I conceive it to 
be a duty, plainly laid upon the Society of 
Friends, to hold up a still higher and purer stand- 
ad respecting the Christian ministry. It is a prin- 
tiple generally understood and admitted by the 
members of the Society, that the faculty of the 

hristian ministry is a gift of the Spirit which can- 


not be rightly exercised otherwise than under the 
diréct and immediate influence of that Spirit. 
Friends are not, therefore, satisfied with any general 
impression, that it is their duty to preach the Gos- 
pel, not do they venture, under such impression, 
either to employ their own intellectual exertions as 
a preparation for the service, or to select their own 
time for performing it. J. J. Gurney. 





BOOK NOTICE. 


ATHEISM AND ARITHMETIC, OR THE MATHEMATICAL 
Law IN Nature, By H. L. Hastings. Boston. 
63 PP. 

This book is number 15 of the Anti-Infidel series, 
edited by the same publisher, containing similar 
articles by Robt. Patterson, Edward White, Mrs. 
H. V. Read and the editor himself, all designed for 
one purpose, to catch the eye of young men and 
assist in counteracting infidel opinion. The title 
is striking, perhaps intentionally sensational, and the 
style popular and discursive ; in fact the whole book 
is natural, and beginning plainly with a purpose 
concludes with a good show of argument logically 
followed. The position taken is that of a seeker 
after truth. The mind of this ‘‘agnostic” is un- 
prejudiced—receptive. To such comes the con- 
ception of the stupendous unity ot natural and 
spiritual law in the whole universe—the identities of 
relative proportion and mathematical law in 
plant and planet, in fact all through the universe 
of matter, with the clearly drawn inference that 
the Divine creation reveals an Omniscient Divine 
Creator. 

Strictly speaking, there is no novelty in all this. 
Every one who inquires into the hidden laws of 
the material universe perceives the correlation of 
physical and spiritual law. It may be, who knows? 
the great surprise of an hereafter to comprehend 
the details of the vital unity of the material and 
spiritual worlds,—a unity so almost impossible, 
humanly speaking, to conceive. This book merely 
points as a finger board to a few instances of this 
unity of design, and calls it Omniscience. The ad- 
mirable instance of the recurrence of the law of 
what is numerically called the ‘‘ Rule of Extreme * 
and Mean Ratio” in the plants and. the periodic 
times of the planets, is extremely interesting. That 
such a difficult and intricate design should be found 
in two such dissimilar instances* presupposes a Di- 
vine order and a Divine plan harmoniously adapted 
to every created thing. 

The author is less happy in his chapter on music, 
although he draws close inferences from the laws of 
sound. We would criticise his criticism divergent 
from his argument and extraneous, to say the least, 
contained in this chapter. Let us keep to the main 
argument, so well suggested in the prefatory 
note—the evidences which may suggest further 
research to perceive a line of proofs of the exist- 
ence ofan Intelligent Creator. Outside moral truths 
in such a treatise must necesgarily be discordant— 
perchance offensive, at any rate liable to offend. 
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The book were Letter without them. Resuming the 
thread, a short chapter follows on arithmetic in 
vital action—the unity which made Descartes pray 
for a clue to the unwritten formula of life, which to 
his mind clearly existed; and the general conclusion 
is then reached, that ‘‘ the various manifestations of 
mathematical law are by no means singular or 
unusual—until the wisest are baffled at the majestic 
revelation as seen in the universal realm of nature.’ 
Now the agnostic to whom this line of argument 
is addressed may or may not listen. Modern ag- 
nosticism is often not so much ignorance as self- 
will. The desert Arab, treading with care lest the 
name of Allah might be written on the paper 
strewed along the highway, is a whole world re- 
moved from the Communist, who flies his red flag 
in defiance alike of God and man. But such ground 
as this is truly holy. We must walk, eliminating self- 
will, humbly and with bare feet before these mani- 
festations of God. And thousands have gathered 
new revelations of divine order in these and num- 
berless other instances in star and plant and 
stone. We can cordially commend, the purpose of 
the work, ‘‘ To see and hear and feel the evidence 
of God’s deep wisdom in this natural world.” For’ 
perhaps the deepest sorrow of humanity to-day is 
its sense of separation from God. No words can 
express it—and age after age has ‘‘ groped blindly 
in the darkness’? to touch the hand which might 
reconcile so much divergence of fate and love. In 
the contemplation of nature as our author instances 
it, one feels a deeper reverence for the sublimity 
even of existence in such a world, exhibiting such 


evidences of design. It were well these thoughts 
should rise. 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers. 


The eyes grow dimmed with the using. The hands 
grow callous, and the life is overlaid with fiction. 
We roll the rock which might have spoken to us of 
God's eternity under our heads for a pillow in our 
selfish weariness; and it is only in the deep sleep 
which betrays and hides our humanity that our eyes 
are opened to see God’s angels mounting from our 
very resting place through the open gates to the 

“throne of heaven itself. 

There is a passage in one of Edward Everett's 
orations, which fittingly illustrates this author’s line 
of thought. He had been painting with his won- 
drous skill the scene, as in the early morning the 
day broke and the sun arose in its beauty over the 
Blue Hills. His closing words are full of thought. 

‘‘] do not wonder at the superstition of the 
ancient Magians, who in the morning of the world 
went up to the hill-tops of Central Asia and there, 
ignorant of the true God, adored the most won- 
derful work of His hand. But [ am filled with 
amazement when I am told that in this enlightened 
age and in the heart of the Christian world there 
are persons who can witness this daily manifestation 
of the power and wisdom of the Creator, and yet 
say in their hearts, There is no God.’’ 

Bm: B.°s. 
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MISSIONS ON THE CONGO. 


The following letters to the London Christian 
explain themselves : 

By the last Portuguese mail I wrote a short note 
in re self-supporting missions in Central Africa. 

Since then, I have seen the letters in Zhe Chris. 
tian of Bishop Taylor, dated from St. Paul de 
Loanda, March 18 and 24, in one of which he 
states ‘* that he has not changed his mind at all.” 

I now send you some facts with regard to this 
part of Africa—viz., the statistics of the two mis- 
sions at present on the Congo. . 

Of one mission, the English Baptist Mission (Mr. 
Comber’s), nearly one-half of those sent out have 
died ; of the other, the ‘‘ Livingstone Inland Mis- 
sion,’”’ nearly one-third. I have not counted two 
children, born out here in the latter mission, and 
buried here. 

And I think that if published they will caus 
many in Europe and America to change their 
minds with regard to such a mission, and if women 
and children are kept out here, I think ‘‘indiscreet” 
would be too mild a term to use. I think it is 
criminal, and I know I have the mind of Europe- 
ans out here when I thus write. 

I do not write against Africa. I have taken the 
country myself as a man takes a wife, ‘‘For better, 
for worse.” I have ncw been here four years, and 
hope to spend my life here. Neither do I write 
against Christian missions in Africa. I believe that 
if any Christian doubts that the time of Africa's 
visitation has come, he fails to read the ‘signs of 
the times.”’ 

But let the work be done by men and women 
who know the truth, and who ‘‘ count the cost,” 
and let the Church of Christ support them in their 
work. Let us have no ‘cruel cheapness,” no 
‘‘bitter cry” in ¢his work. ** Positions various, 
sacrifices equal.”” If men will come, let those at 
home support them. 

I pray you to publish this letter and these statis 
tics. When such missions are started the Christian 
press applaud, advertise, and write leading articles 
upon them, but when they fail it is not recorded. 

Five missionaries came out here from America in 
January with the same idea. They were dependent 
upon white people out here. One died, three 
returned, and one is for the present with the Liv- 
ingstone Inland Mission. CHARLES E. INGHAM. 

Vivi Station, Chief Lukungu State, Congo River, July 2. 


FROM BISHOP TAYLOR. 


Less than half of our number only have beet 
attacked by fever. All these, who accepted the 
services of one of the three able physicians 
has given to our party, soon recovered. Two 
young men besides Brother Miller refused to take 
medicine till death stared them in the face. They 
have been down five or six weeks, but we still have 
hope of their recovery. Two or three have beet 
kept back by diarrhoea. 

Our children and their fathers and mothers have 
got on beautifully, and no fever among them worth 
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mentioning ; but all our young men, except my- 
self, have had a turn of fever—grand young men, 
and many of them will make grand records for 
God here, I believe. But thus far, the fathers and 
mothers of over thirty years and their children from 
their teens down are the best adapted to this cli- 
mate. Wm. H. Mead, with wife and six children, 
has not had a case of fever in his family, and his 
wifeya delicate-looking sister, has had better health 
ever since she started in this expedition than she 
had had for ten years before. I wish I knew where 
to find forty such families for Africa. 

Our people here are full of good cheer, though 
a few are yet confined to their rooms. The ‘‘sickly 
months’’ are now passed, and with the healthy sea- 
son before us we expect in ten days, by the next 
steamer up the Coanza, to proceed inland. We 
shall, however, leave the families and ladies here 
till an advance party of us shall go on and select a 
few stations and build some shanties, and then have 
them follow on. 

The Governor has returned. He and his secre- 
tary came to our preaching service on Sabbath eve- 
ning. The Governor is very kind to us, and will give 
usas many industrial school farms as we may choose 
to select in Angola. We will accept a few on our 
line of march for the far interior, and thus be able 
to keep up communication with our base, as I 
hoped before leaving the United States.—Your 
brother, Wm. Taytor. 


“THE world has heard enough,” says H. M. 


Stanley, of ‘ horrible climate’ and all such fancies 
of timorous and feeble minds. It matters not now 
what may be said by interested traders, selfish pub- 
licists, narrow-minded grasping merchants, or dis- 
charged agents, about the dangers of this climate. 
We have tested it most thoroughly for six years. 
There is less sickness by half in the Congo basin, 
even in its present unprepared condition, than 
there is in the ‘‘bottom lands’’ of Arkansas, a State 
which has doubled its population during the last 
twenty-five years." 
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THE HYDE PARK DEMONSTRATION, 
LONDON. 


A missionary, just returned from China, told us 
the other day that he never was proud of his 
country until now, when he felt how far higher 
was the moral tone of England than that of the 
country where he had spent his recent years. . .. 
We doubt whether a thousand people would have 
been found in any country on the Continent, or in 
any country in the world, except an English- 
speaking one, to gather from all quarters of a 
great city and pass such resolutions as were 


adopted, unanimously, simultaneously, and with. 


acclamation, at half-past six on Saturday evening, 
ty the enormous multitude assembled in Hyde 
ark, ae 

No one who saw that long succession of men 
and women (and the vast majority were men) 
Passing through the great thoroughfares of London, 
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so calm, and yet so determined, and we might 
almost say so reverent, could help but feel that it 
was an era in English history, and a protest against 
vice and crime which could not be misunderstood 
and which dare not be disregarded. 

All the religious bodies were represented, but 
none more prominently than the great Wesleyan 
denomination. All the Temperance organizations, 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, and indeed nearly every religious and 
social element in the metropolis, were present.— 
The Christian. 


——_+o+ 


For Friends’ Review. 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


One of the most original and remarkable women 
of our time was for many years only known in 
literature by her initials, H. H. Since her second 
marriage, in 1876, her full name has become 
familiar to many, as that of one who was not only 
a writer, but also an ardent practical philanthropist. 

Helen Maud Fiske was born in 1831 ; the daugh- 
ter of an able and learned professor in Amherst 
College. Her education received its most import- 
ant influence in the school of John S. C. Abbott, 
the well known author, in New York. She was 
married when quite young to an officer in the 


‘United States Army; who was killed by an acci- 


dent in 1863. This loss, and that of her two chil- 
dren, of whom the latest died in 1865, threw a 
gloom over her life, whose relief was first met with 
in literary occupation. Many valued friendships 
came to her; and her intense delight in the beau- 
ties of nature was satisfied by tours in various 
places, and summer sojournings among the moun- 
tains or by the sea. A book, ‘‘ Bits of Travel,” 
growing out of these experiences, was published in 
1871. In 1873 she married William Sharpless 
Jackson, of Colorado; and thenceforth she lived 
chiefly in the West. 

Acquaintance with some Ponca chiefs in Bos- 
ton in 1880 aroused her interest in the American 
Indians. Impressed with the magnitude of their 
almost inexcusable wrongs, at the hands of our gov- 
ernment as well as of private spoilers, she set about 
a thorough study of the history of their cause. A 
fruit of this investigation was her book, entitled 
‘¢ A Century of Dishonor.”’ Our government ap- 
pointed her a Special Commissioner for inquiry into 
Indian affairs; and the last five years of her life 
were in large measure occupied with the subject of 
Indian wrongs and their needful remedies. Her 
story, ‘* Ramona,”’ first published in the Christian 
Union, was written to extend and increase popular 
appreciation of the injustice of the white race to- 
wards the Indians; as Hannah Beecher Stowe’s 
‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was designed to awaken 
attention to the miseries of slavery and the need of 
its abolition. A severe accident, followed by pro- 
longed illness, overcame the natural vigor of her 
constitution; and she died in San Francisco in 
Eighth month, 188s. ‘ 

As an author, Helen Hunt Jackson obtained a 
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place of distinction; but a greater measure of in- 
fluence belonged to her personal character. Very 
impulsive, she was also capable of reserve, and of 
persevering tenacity of purpose. ‘‘Of all her 
capacities,’ writes her friend, Susan Coolidge, 
**her fulness of life was most remarkable. It was 
so fresh, so abounding, that all her life long weak 
people, and faint-hearted, the moody, the depressed, 
caught, as it were, at the garment of her cheer, and 
lifted themselves up by it into sunshine.” ‘No 
one,’’ says the same writer, in the /ndependent, 
‘‘ever went forth more courageously to meet the 
Unknown. No one ever looked with more radiant 
interest into its possibilities, or believed in them 
more firmly, than she. It is impossible, it will long 
remain impossible, for those who love her, to re- 
gard her as dead. If immortality needed proof, 
the fact that she was, and that somehow, some- 
where, she must be still, would be enough.”’ 
"Happy was that lite, which left behind it so 
strong an impression and evidence of the power of 
Him who was, and is, and will be, ‘* the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life.”’ H. 
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INAUGURATION OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


This institution, founded and endowed by the late 
Dr. Joseph W, Taylor, of Burlington, N. J., for the 
advanced education of young women, was formally 
opened on Fourth-day, Ninth mo. 23d ; in the presence 
of a large number of invited and interested persons. 


The buildings are located on a high hill, which 
slopes towards Bryn Mawr, and commands at the top 
an excellent view of Lower and Upper Merion town- 
ships in Montgomery, and Radnor and Haverford 
townships, in Delaware county. From the tower of 
Taylor Hall, which is the principal of the college 
buildings, Gloucester can be seen on the one side, and 
Conshohocken on the other. Taylor Hall is a massive 
Structure, built of Port Deposit granite, surmounted 
by atower and a spire. Its windows are of heavy 
plate glass, with ornamental stained glass wincows 
at the top. The interior of the building is divided into 
class rooms and private rooms for the professors. 
There are also a spacious assembly-room and library. 
The assembly-room is the most attractive in the 
building. It is finished in oiled oak. Between the 
arches and panes of two of the windows are carved 
tablets of oolite, one of which is dedicated to Dr. 
Taylor. The other tablet bears the date at which the 
college was founded. The floor is of tessellated tiles, 
and chairs are used for seats, Throughout the build- 
ing the decorations are elaborate. The bell in the 
tower is sweet in tone, and bears the inscription “Get 
wisdom ; get understanding.” 

Another handsome building, like which, it is said, 
three more are soon to be erected, is Merion Hall. 
The material of which it is constructed is mainly 
Fairmount stone. Gables and tall brick chimneys 
give it a pleasmg appearance. It is arranged to ac- 
commodate fifty students, and in addition to the 
bed rooms, is provided with reception, reading and 
dining rooms, and apartments for kitchen, laundry 
and other household work. The windows and 
finishings are on very much the same order as 
in Taylor Hall. The engine house, which will 
supply steam for heating purposes to all of the 


college buildings, is located in the rear of Merion 
Hall. 








Back of this is the gymnasium, a building of ! 


red brick and slate roof, with balconies and ample 
facilities for ventilation. 
gymnasium proper. 
system of Dr. Sargent, now in use at Harvard. The 
teacher will be a graduate of that system and the 
exercises will be regulated by an experienced woman 
physician. 
dressing and bath rooms and a large room which can 
be utilized as a tennis court if desired. 


The main floor is to be the 
The equipment is after the 


The basement of the building contains 


There still remain on the ground three cottages, 


which were included in the property purchased by Dr, 
Taylor. 


These are to be assigned to the professors 
as residences, one of them now being occupied by 
M. Carey Thomas, Dean of the Faculty. The resi. 


dence of Dr. James E, Rhoads, President of the 
college, is near Taylor Hall, although nut directly on 
the college grounds. 


It is a new building, of Dela. 
ware county stone. 


The other buildings, including the custodian’s dwell. 


ing house, are located on the side of the hill leading 


down towards Mill creek. 
The college grounds, on which are lawns, trees and 


shrubbery, are divided by stone walks and roads, two- 
of which lead to entrances. 
of iron. 


The entrance gates are 
The play ground is back of Taylor Hall, 
and on it is sufficient room for croquet, lawn tennis, 
archery and similar games, 

On Fourth-day afternoon, Taylor Hall was crowded 
with visitors on the occasion of the inauguration. On 
the platform, besides the Trustees and members of 


the Facuity, were a number of invited guests ; among 
them, James Russell Lowell, late U. S. Minister to 
| Great Britain; President D. C. Gilman, of Johns 


Hepkins University; President Thomas Chase, of 
Haverford College; President Edward Magill, of 
Swarthmore College; Dr, Rachel L, Bodley, Dean 
of the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania; 


James MacAlister, Superintendent of Schools in Phila- 


delphia; Wayne MacVeagh, Lewis D. Vail, and others, 

In the absence, on account of sickness, of Francis 
T. King, President of the Board of Trustees, Philip C. 
Garrett presided. After the reading of a portion of 
Scripture, and a short period of silence, supplication 
was offered by Dr. James Carey Thomas, A state- 
ment was then made by Dr. James E. Rhoads, Presi- 
dent of the College, in regard to its toundation, or- 
ganization and future work; concluding with a brief 
address to the members of the Faculty and students, 
urging the importance of their respective duties, 

President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, then made a 
congratulatory address, in the course of which he set 
forth arguments in favor of the elective or “group” 
system instead of the ordinary regulated curriculum 
of college studies. 

President Chase, of Haverford College, followed, 
welcoming Bryn Mawr College, in a discourse of 
some length, as not only a neighboring but a kindred 
institution ; using the somewhat bold metaphor of its 
shining, henceforth, in felicitous conjunction with 
Haverford, as a “new and brilliant constellation of 
the Twins.” ; 

James Russell Lowell gave the concluding address, 
in his usual unstudied and entertaining manner. He 
ended as follows: 

“I want to express again,” said he, in conclu- 
sion, “my unqualified pleasure at being here. | 
have been prejudiced against new colleges, for ! 
thought it better to add to the foundations already ex- 
isting. Antiquity has a vast weight in culture, I never 
went to Oxford without being inspired by the murmur 
of immortal feet; I miss that here, but we can pfo- 
duce here men and women who are truly civilized— 
who know the difference between literature and 
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printed matter. The question is not how much but 
what isto be read. As to the method of teaching, I 
believe that of more importance than what is taught. 
When the revival of learning took place it was called 
the ‘New Learning ; could we get an ideal teacher 
who could give to her scholars, no matter if it is only 
the multiplicatioa table, an idea that it is the ‘ New 
Learning?’ It should be the aim to give life to teach- 
ing, and I am glad of the opportunity of seeing this 
institution devoted to the training of teachers.” 

The company then separated to examine the College 
buildings and grounds, and to partake of a collation 
in the Gymnasium, 

The Board of Trustees, as at present constituted, is 
as follows: Francis T. King, President; John B. Gar- 
rett, Treasurer; David Scull, Jr., Secretary ; Charles 
§. Taylor, Burlington, N. J.; James Carey Thomas, 
Baltimore; James E, Rhoads, Bryn Mawr; James 
Whitall, Philadelphia ; Charles Hartshorne, Philadel- 
phia; William R. Thurston, New York; Albert K. 
Smiley, Lake Mohonk, N. Y.; Francis R Cope, Phila- 
delphia; Philip C. Garrett, Philadelphia; Edward 
Bettle, Jr., Philadelphia. 

The faculty is composed as follows: James E. 
Rhoads, M.D., President of the college; Martha 
Carey Thomas, Ph. D., Dean of the Faculty and Pro- 
fessor of English; Emily L. Gregory, L. B., Associate 
in Botany; Edmund B. Wilson, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Biology ; Charlotte Angas Scott, B. S., 
Associate Professor of Mathematics; Edward Wash- 
burn Hopkins, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Greek, 
Sanscrit and Comparative Philology; Paul Shorey, 
Ph. D., Associate in Greek and Latin; Edward H. 
Keiser, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Chemistry ; 
Woodrow Wilson, A. M., Associate: in History; T. 
James Sturzinger, Ph. D, Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages; Pliny E. Chase, LL.D., Lecturer 
on Psychology and Logic ; J. Rendel Harris, Lecturer 
on the Bible and Biblical Study ; Anna E, Broomall, 
M.D., Consulting Physician and Lecturer on Personal 
Hygiene; Anna M. Fullerton, M.D., Lecturer on 
Human Physiology and Hygiene; Carolyn C. Ladd, 
Directress of Gymnasium, and Elizabeth McCall, 
Librarian, 

There are 37 undergraduate students and 5 tellows, 
already entered in Bryn Mawr College. 
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RURAL. 


_ SEAWEED AS A MANURE.—In the shore towns and 
in the districts penetrated by the tidewater streams 
and coves, seaweed of various kinds are much used 
for fertilizing the land. There is a great difference 
in the character and value of this marine vegeta- 
tion, the most valuable coming from rocky shores 
and deep waters, and the less valuable from the 
flats and bays, where fresh water mingles with the 
tides. 
not a true a/ga, or sea wrack, grows abundantly 
both in shoal, brackish water, and in the sea, but is 
the least valuable of seaweeds. The rock weed 
(Fucus vesiculosus) takes its common name from 
its strong attachment to rocks and boulders that are 
found on many parts of the coast. The ribbon 
weed (Laminaria), also called kelp, and the 
“‘mosses,” so beautifully colored, grow in much 
deeper water, and are considered the best of all for 
dressing the land. These weeds are torn up from 
the bottom by the storms in winter and spring, and 


The eel grass (Zostera marina), which is | 
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borne by the tides and winds in immense quantities 
to the shores, where they are stranded within reach 
of the farmer’s teams. The stay of seaweed upon 
the shure depends both upon the form of the beach 
and the presence of rocks to prevent its return to 
the sea when the tide recedes. On some beaches 
it has to be gathered at every receding tide, and 
piled in heaps beyond the reach of the water. In 
sheltered coves hundreds of loadsare often gathered 
after a single storm. It sometimes remains for 
many weeks. The value set upon this fertilizer 
differs very much in the localities where it is within 
easy reach. In some places the beaches are leased, 
and the wrack is carefully gathered and removed 
seasonably to the yards or to the fields where it is 
to be plowed in. In other districts all that lodges 
below high water mark is free to the first comer, 
and is removed in boats and scows. It pays well 
for gathering. Large quantities of it are taken from 
the shores of islands and sold in neighboring places 
at from $1 to $2aton. The analysis of the ash of 
these weeds shows a large per cent. of potash, and 
it is found to be a very valuable fertilizer for the 
potato and the turnip and other root crops. In the 
villages where the weed is landed and offered for sale 
there is an increased demand for it for use in village 
gardens, as well as on the farms lying back in the 
country six or seven miles. Mixed with the mud 
taken from shallow coves when it is gathered with 
rakes and scows, it makes a good absorbent for the 
cow-yard and pig-sty. It is sometimes used as a 
top-dressing for grass land. But this must be at- 
tended with considerable loss of ammonia, as it de- 
cays rapidly. The most economical use of it is to 
spread it broadcast upon land that is to be imme- 
diately plowed for corn and potatoes, or other main 
crops. It is a favorite fertilizer for the ruta baga 
and sweet German turnipcrops. A drill is opened 
with the plow, the furrow is filled with the weed, 
and then covered by turning two furrows over it. 
The mangel and sugar beet may be profitably raised 
in the same way. This covering of the fresh gather- 
ed weed with a few inches of earth leaves nothing 
to be wasted. We have found it to be an excellent 
fertilizer for asparagus, spreading it upon the sur- 
face of the bed and forking it in. There are farm- 
ers who have used it for forty years, and with the 
help of occasional dressings of artificial fertilizers, 
have found it of great benefit to the soil.—V. Y. 
Times. 


Soap EOR InsEcTs.—Whale oil soap has long 
been cne of the standard agents for the destruction 
of insects of the garden, orchard or field. It is 
certainly an effective agent, but is so disagreeable 
to use, and to have about one’s premises, that many 
have discarded its use entirely. One reader of the 
Farmer, who formerly used it for destroying slugs 
upon his rose bushes, told us recently that he pre- 
ferred the slugs to the odor of the soap. Another, 
to whom we recommended its use as a wash for 
destroying the aphis or plant louse, replied that we 
ought not to insult him by suggesting the use of 
such a noisome substance. Whale oil soap is so 
disagreeable to handle that we can hardly blame 
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the seedmen for asking a round price for it at re- 
tail. It is quoted at fifteen cents per pound in the 
catalogues, though in large quantities it can be 
bought for about half that price. Good, strong, 
common bar soap for laundry use, can be bought 
by the box for from five to six cents per pound, and 
knowing that any soap is more or less offensive to 
most insects, and having an abundance of common 
bar soap on hand, we recently resolved to give it a 
trial for clearing the slugs from rose bushes, and 
for the aphis on flowering plants, and the results 
are so satisfactory that we have wondered why it 
has not been more generally used. We took a 
pound bar and ran it repeatedly across the face of 
a carpenter’s jackplane till it was all reduced to thin 
shavings. ‘Then it was put to soak in about five 
gallons of water. Cold water is as good as warm, 
but more time must be given. When thoroughly 
dissolved, a pound will make four or five gallons 
of what appeared like pretty good soft soap, which 
will need considerable more water to dilute it before 
it can be safely used upon the tender foliage. We 
sprinkled all our rose bushes, just as the earliest 
buds were beginning to open, with suds that were 
so strong that the tender petals were slightly stained 
by it; but the foliage was not injured in the least, 
while the slugs, which had become very abundant, 
were entirely destroyed. Other bushes near by, 
and upon which no wash was used, had their leaves 
totally destroyed by the slug before the roses had 
done blooming. Another year we would sprinkle 
the bushes before any of the buds began to open, 
and doubt not that the bushes can be entirely 
cleared of the slug by this simple, cheap and inof- 
fensive method, and without injuring the bloom in 
the least. All the buds that had not begun to show 
the color before the soap was applied, came out 
perfectly bright and free from stain or injury. A 
copious sprinkling of the suds upon gillyflowers that 
were infested by plant lice, cleaned them perfectly 
without the least injury to leaves or buds. . Soap is 
of itself a good fertilizer for the soil, and when 
one learns, as one can by a little practice, how 
strong to make the suds for safe application, it can 
be used quite freely, while it is comparatively inex- 
pensive and an entirely inoffensive application for 
use in the garden or orchard.—JV. £. Farmer. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 3, 1885. 





THE WispoM OF CHILD-LIKENEsS.— Hardly could 
our Lord’s immediate disciples have been more 
astonished by any of His wonderful lessons, than 
when He said to them, ‘‘ Except ye turn (R. V.) 
and become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of*heaven.”’ Earlier in 
H is teaching this had been partly shown to them, 
as w ell as to Nicodemus; as when He “ rejoiced in 
the Holy Spirit and said, ‘I thank Thee, O 
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Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst 
hide these things from the wise and understanding 
(R. V.) and didst reveal them unto babes.’”’ This 
utterance is most readily appreciated when con. 
nected, as in Luke’s narrative, with the return of 
the Seventy from their mission, glad that the devils 


were subject unto them through the power of His - 


name ; but they were told to rejoice, rather, that 
their names were written in heaven. 


What is it in childhood that men are to covet; 
that they must turn, or be converted to, in order 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, and to learn 
those mysteries which kings and prophets have de. 
sired to see, and have not seen? It is not mere 
ignorance or want of judgment; for at another 
time the messengers of Christ were bidden to be 
wise as serpents, as wellas harmless as doves. Paul 
exhorted the Corinthians (I Cor. xiv. 20) in malice 
to be babes, but in understanding to be men. In 
the absence of malice, then, the babe in Christ 
shows that he is born of God. But not in this alone. 
Humility was especially taught, with freedom from 
self-seeking, when our Lord placed a little child in 
the disciples’ midst, at a time when they were con- 
tending who among them should be the greatest. 

Yet we find in childhood another trait which 
seems especially to be pointed out in our Lord’s 


| contrast between babes and the wise and prudent. 


This is, teachableness ; the simplicity and fullness 
of trust ; willingness to look up to, learn from and 
go with or obey, one who is in the attitude of father, 
mother, or care-taker. There is a natural and 
rightful limit to this trustfulness. A child often has 
a better instinct than most grown persons, in de- 
tecting untrustworthiness; and, when once de- 
ceived or maltreated, its confidence is destroyed. 
So faith is built upon knowledge. 

This may seem like a paradox. But is it not 
true? . Now we see (only) in part, and know in 
part; yet decause we see and know in part, we 
trust for all the rest. Because we know Him who 
has loved us and done all for us, even to the agony 
of Calvary, we believe that He, who spared not 
His own Son, will with Him freely give us all things. 
This resembles the child’s assurance that his father 
or mother, whom he &nows, will do everything 
that is kind and nothing wrong to or for him, even 
in things that are far beyond his knowledge. 

Frederick Denison Maurice wrote thus, upon the 
lesson of the experience of Job: 

‘*If we did believe that there is a divine pro- 


cess, such as the Book of Job describes to us, we 
should suppose God was really answering His 
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creature and child out of the whirlwind ; and by 
wonderful arguments, drawn, it may be, from the 
least object in nature, from the commonest fact of 
the man’s experience, or from the whole Cosmos 
in which he finds himself, was leading him,—the 
instincts and anticipations of his heart being not 
denied but justified,_tto lay himself in dust and 
ashes. When a man knows that he has a righteous 
Lord and Judge, who does not plead His omnipo- 
t2nce and right to punish, but who debates the case 
with him, who shows him his truth and error, the 
sense of Infinite Wisdcm, sustaining and carrying 
out Infinite Love, abases him rapidly. He per- 
ceives that he has been measuring himself and his 
understanding against that Love, that Wisdom. A 
feeling of infinite shame grows out of the feeling of 
undoubting trust. The child sinks in nothingness 
at its Father’s feet, just when He is about to take 
it to His arms. 

‘We say we wish to bring the sinner, weary, 
heavy-laden, and hopeless, to Christ. What can be 
a more blessed, or more benevolent, or more di- 
vine desire? But do we mean that we merely wish 
to bring the sinner to know what Christ did and 
spoke, in those thirty-three years between His birth 
and His resurrection? I fear we shall never un- 
derstand the infinite significance of those years, or 
be able to take the Gospel narratives of them 
simply as they stand, if we have no other thought 
than this, or if there is no other which we dare pro- 
claim to our tellow-men. Do we not really believe 
that Christ was, before He took flesh and dwelt 
among us? Do we not suppose that He actually 
conversed with prophets and patriarchs, and 
made them aware of His presence? Or is this a 
mere arid dogma, which has nothing to do with our 
inmost convictions, with our very life ? 

‘* If you have carried away this lesson from your 
hours of suffering, and resolve to keep it, your 
latter days will be better than the beginning. 
ie: ca eekemieneecee Because, through His dis- 
cipline, these have become the means of leading 
you to the apprehension of Himself, and of that 
Daysman between us and Him, whom Job saw that 
he needed, and who must be as much yours as. He 
was his.” ‘*Who 1s this? What name have you 
for Him? I say it is the Christ, whose name I was 
taught to pronounce in my childhood; the Right- 
eous one, the Redeemer, in whom Job, and David, 
and the Prophets trusted, the ground of all that is 
true in you, and me, and every man; the Source 
of the good acts,—which therefore are not splendid 
sins, of you, and me, and every man; the Light 
that lighteth every man who cometh into the world.”’ 


NT 


VERY HOPEFUL for the near future of society in 
this country, is the impression given by some resolu- 
tions. lately passed by a large assemblage of work- 


ingmen in Chicago. Notwithstanding the frequent 
reckless appeals to their selfishness and worst pas- 
sions made by socialist and nihilist agitators, mostly 
coming from abroad, these laborers announced 
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their refusal to accept any sueh destructive ideas or 
principles. They were wise enough to see that 
insecurity to one class involves danger to all; that 
robbery or murder of the rich will not lift the poor 
out of poverty; that anarchy, being worse than 
any government, is especially worse than that of a 
free country like ours. Hence they determined to 
make no war upon the institutions of a common- 
wealth which is, in fact, their own. 

Yet ‘‘ strikes’ continue, and are numerous, and 
sometimes prolonged. Opposition, even hostility, 
exists between many capitalists and those whom they 
employ. Each side endeavors to gain from the other 
the greatest possible advantage, by compulsion. 
This is contrary not only to the law of benevolence, 
but also to the simplest and most universal law of 
political economy ; that the most normal and bene- 
ficial exchange is that in which both parties obtain 
the greatest possible advantage and satisfaction. No 
loss inflicted upon another is, in itself, a gain to 
any one. The good of every member of society 
is, in the long run, best promoted by the greatest 
good of the whole body. 

Thus Christianity, whose practical root-principle 
is love, shows its adaptation to mankind by its 
conformity to human nature and needs, as these 
are brought out by experience. Philosophers, who 
choose to think out their systems apart from the 
guidance of revelation, cannot, without unusual 
blindness, shut out from themselves the sight of this 
truth. So, they call by the hard abstract name 
altruism, that disposition or principle of action 
according to which one seeks another’s advantage 
as well as his own. Never does it go so far, with 
them, as to enjoin preferring another’s happiness to 
one’s own. Here it falls short of the love of Christ ; 
as exemplified and taught to His disciples. But if 
it can be brought, the world over, in private and 
public affairs, between capitalists and laborers, 
between England and Russia, between France and 
Madagascar,, between Americans and Chinese, In- 
dians and Negroes, up to the standard of the 
Golden Rule, then, strikes as well as wars will cease ; 
and powder and dynamite will have no uses beyond 
those.of the arts of peace. 


—- .—- +e 


Towa YEARLY MEETING has added its testimony 
fo those of the other co-ordinate bodies which have 
now spoken, in affirmation of the ‘‘ ancient prin- 
ciple of primitive’ Christianity, concerning the 
spirituality of the Gospel dispensation. Its action 
was as follows, as already reported in our columns 
last week : 
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Much the larger number who let their wish be 
known, were in favor of placing upon our minutes 
the following, the first quotation being from our 
Book of Discipline: ‘‘ We believe that the Bap- 
tism which appertains to the present dispensation is 
that of Christ, who baptizes His people with the 
Holy Ghost; and that the true communion is a 
spiritual partaking of the body and blood of Christ 
(by faith). Therefore no one should be acknowl- 
edged or retained in the position of minister or 
elder among us who continues to participate in, or 
advocate the necessity of the outward rite of bap- 
tism or the supper.’’ Discipline of 1883, page 43. 
There was added to the words of the Discipline 
the following: ‘‘And as we cannot unite with 
ministers of our own membership, who may teach 
such doctrine, neither can we with those coming 
among us from other Yearly Meetings.’? The min- 
ute was adopted by the Yearly Meeting. 

Our correspondent surmises that, in carrying 
out this ruling, the certificates of ministers from 
other Yearly Meetings, when ‘‘clear,’’ may be 
received and honored, they being only called in 
question when they violate the ruling of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting within its limits. This would seem 
to contradict the intent and meaning of the clause 
above mentioned as added to the Discipline, at 
least when the teaching and practice of a minister 
have been open and well-known. 

To refuse to accept and honor the credentials of 
a minister passing from one Yearly Meeting to 
another is a very serious thing. A strong presump- 
tion always exists against such an action; and no 
doubtful or slight occasion should ever be allowed 
to suffice for it. But the declarations brought out 
in the different Yearly Meetings during the last few 
months have been induced, and are justified, by an 
occasion which is neither slight nor doubtful. More 
than anything else in the history of our denomina- 


tion since the schism of 1827-28, the unhappy | 


agitation concerning ordinances threatens the unity 
of the Society of Friends in this country. As one 
after another of the Yearly Meetings utters its 
solemn voice upon the subject, we are encouraged 
to hope that, in the midst of all our weaknesses, 
God has not ceased to be gracious to our church. 


MARRIED. 

THOM PSON—WILLIS.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Emporia, Kansas, 16th of Ninth mo., 
1885, Lizzie T., daughter of Wm. Thomas and Maria 
T. Willis, to Caleb S. Thompson, of the same place. 





"DIED. ant a 

ZION.—At the residence of her husband, in Rush 
county, Ind., Ninth mo, 14th, 1885, Maria Zion, wife of 
John Zion, and daughter of Benjamin and Hester 


Pickering, in the 55th year of her age; a member of 
Raysville Monthly Meeting. 





She was brought to Christ early in life by the earnest 
labors of a Christian mother. 
and children) joined in membership with the Society 
of Friends in 1862, and lived a consistent member, 
often testifying to her love, faith and hope in Jesus 
Christ, and His sustaining presence was evidently with 
her to the last. 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 





Western Yearly Meeting of Ministry and Oversight 
met at Plainfield, Indiana, Ninth mo: 17th, at 2 P. Mm. ; 
a very large company present, unusually large. Jere- 
miah Grinnell bowed in prayer, beseeching our Hea. 
venly Father that He would grant His richest blessing 
to the meeting assembled. Many of our members and 
Friends from abroad appeared in supplication, thanks- 
giving, exhortation and praise. om 

John T. Dorland, of Canada, was definitely clear in 
pressing the necessity of preserving the unity of the 
body and our church loyalty, established and grounded 
in primitive Gospel truth, When we turn from the 
outward wine and bread it is to feed inore fully on the 
water and bread of life ; when we cease to use outward 
and ceremonial cleansing, we desire to reach a higher 
and fuller realization of the spiritual cleansing bap- 
tism and anointing of the Holy Spirit; when we turn 
from a human priesthood, it is that we may more fully 
honor the High Priesthood of Christ, and the priesily 
service of all His believing children. 

There were in attendance from other Yearly Meet- 
ings with official credentials addressed to this, Mary 
J. Weaver, New York Yearly Meeting; John T. Dor- 
land, Canada; Jeremiah and Jane M, Grinnell, Ohio; 
Evan C, Thornton, Anna M. Leonard, Printha C, 
Macy and Elizabeth M. Meek, from Indiana: Ben- 
jamin B. Hiatt, Mary E. Hiatt, Levi Gregory, William 
P. Sopher, Joseph and Sarah Ann Cosand, (on their 
way to Japan), Deborah J. Smith, Catharine M, Smith, 
from Iowa; and Mary C. Thorn, Kansas, 

A cordial welcome was given to these gospel mes- 
sengers, especially to the sisters who had come from 
far to gather souls to Christ. ; ; 

Fifth-day Evening, 7 P. M.—A very interesting de- 
votional meeting was held. It was an instructive and 
edifying occasion, The labors of the day closed, 
giving abundant evidence to believers that rich 
spiritual blessings await us from day to day. 


Sixth-day morning meeting was a time of instructive 
council, in which Mary J. Weaver, of New York, took 
a very acceptable part. 

Sixth-day, 10 A. M.—The Yearly Meeting for 
Business opened with a large attendance. The voice 
of prayer, praise and exhortation went up from many 
hearts. An earnest and worshiping company were 
met in council. A church was met in the name of its 
Great Head, and it was well that prayer arose that the 
Lord would bless His own. 

Present from abroad, the Friends reported yester- 
day, with the addition of Evi Sharpless, from Jamaica, 
W. I. Islands ; Elwood Scott, of Indiana; William P. 
Samms, Oregon; Benjamin P. Brown, N, Carolina; 
Timothy N. Smith, lowa; Joseph Potts, N. Carolina; 
Anna M. Votaw, Indiana; David J. Douglas, Maine. 
We had also the acceptable company of Joseph 
Moore, from North Carolina. 

On reading their credentials, a very cordial and 
loving welcome was given them by the Clerk, the 
meeting largely concurring, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare suitable certificates of their attend- 
ance at the meeting. The other usual committees 
were also appointed. 


She (with her husband. 
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Sixth-day, 2 P. M.—Hiram Hadley, of Blooming- 
dale, Ind., was re-appointed Clerk, and Simon Hadley 
and Isaac A. Woodward, Assistants. 

The Standing Committee on Bible-schools, Josiah 
Morris, General Superintendent, made a very inter- 
esting report. 

Schools, whole number, 83—taught from 3 to 12 
months ; number enrolled, 7090; average attendance, 
3739; number of Friends attending, 4829; not at- 
tending, 4203 ; too young for admission, 697; too old 
and infirm, 812; remote from meeting, 1158; num- 
ber of Union Schools, 28. Amount of money raised, 
$1436.27; last year, $1293.78; gain, $142 49. Papers 
distributed, 3547; last year, 3950; less than last 
year, 403. 

Upon the whole there has been an evident advance 
in the efficiency and interest in the work of Scripture 
instruction. Allusion was made to the necessity for 
the Bible student.to discover the distinction between 
the typical and moral law. The moral law is em- 
bodied in the decalogue, which has both love and fear 
embodied in it as essentials. Indeed the whole Old 
Testament, as well as the New, is saturated with the 
gospel. Love as well as fear pervades both. It is 
found that the Scripture school is the great instru- 
mentality by which new meetings are originated, and 
when organized, sustained. 

Evi Sharpless explained to us how impressive the 
sight and sound of Christ’s words are to the coolies of 
Jamaica, who find it so difficult to worship a God 
whom they cannot see. They are accustomed to 
worship idols which they can see. 

Seventh-day, 10 A, M.—Dr. Levi D. Johnson, from 
lowa, in attendance; also, W. P. Pinkham, from In- 
diana. Prayer and praise went up reverently to the 


Throne of Grace for a keeping, inspiring and teaching 


blessing through our deliberations, 

Epistolary-correspondence was taken up. Prepara- 
tory to the reading of London General Printed Epistle, 
a desire was expressed by the Clerk that B. C. Hobbs 
should give a brief account of “how this Epistle is 
prepared.” He briefly stated that the interests and 
watchful eye of that body looked out upon Iceland, 
Lapland, Norway, Denmark, Germany, France, Italy, 
where their members, except the first two, are found; 
also, to Syria, Hindoostan, China, Japan, Madagascar, 
New Britain, New Holland, New Zealand and Tas- 
mania, as well as to England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, and the churches of America. Such a field 
as this is before them when the Epistle is to be 
written, A large part of the Yearly Meeting come 
together to outline the Epistle Each is at liberty to 
formulate his thoughts. The whole is then submitted 
to a few judicious, capable Friends, to be embodied 
into this rich document and to perfect it as an annual 
Epistle to the churches. In this Yearly Meeting are 
found many who rank among the ripest English 
scholars. From their social and business relations 
they become broad, clear-headed and practical, and 
withal are the most approachable, unpretentious and 
child-like Christians I have ever seen. Many of them 
know more of American society than we do ourselves. 
Such are the men who write the London Epistle. 


The Epistle this year, written as it is after the dis- 
cussion on the merits of the book published by the 
“Three Friends,” shows unmistakably what the ofin- 
ions of London Yearly Meeting are on a sound ortho- 
dox faith, not only as respects Christ’s atonement for 
sin, but on the non-observance of the ordinances of 
Baptism and the Paschal Supper. 


The Epistles generally were fraught with sound and 
Clear sentiments touching the present condition and 
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work of the church, and have strengthened the frater- 
nal feeling that binds us together as one people. 

In the afternoon session the Report of the Committee 
on Education was under consideration. It was ably 
prepared by Dr. Seth Mills, the faithful superintendent. 
It touched very properly upon the necessity of Friends 
using timely care to secure desirable teachers for their 
neighborhood schools, and to neglect no opportunity 
to inspire the children with high purposes in life, with 
a love of truth and purity, and to guard them against 
evil influences to which they may be daily exposed. 
It also touched upon needed attention to education 
of a sanitary character, which is needful in the early 
care of children, in the sick room, which guards and 
preserves the health, and fits the parent and teacher 
alike to have the care of the bodies as well as the 
souls of the children. 

In the evening, Verling K. Morris gave, by invitation 
of the Foreign Mission Committee, an account of his 
visit to Mexico in the interest of mission work in that 
country. He was very cordially received by high offi- 
cials and missionaries there, and a warm welcome was 
pledged by them, should Friends choose a mission 
centre in the capital of that Repubiic. The authorities 
and leading men in that Republic are very desirous to 
have.the advantages of Protestant Christianity in the 
development of their material resources, as well as in 
securing stability of government. V. K. M's, report 
is full of valuable information touching a great variety 
of subjects. 

First-day, Ninth mo. 20th.—This is the great day of 
the feast. A fine rain laid the dust last evening ready 
for a clear and refreshing Sabbath. By 8 A. M. vehi- 
cles of every order began to come into the village. 
The devotional meeting-room was soon filled, and the 
earnest Christian services began. The shutters were 
soon opened, and the meeting occupied both rooms 
before the close at 9.45. At 10, near 10,000 had assem- 
bled. Three meetings were simultaneously held, one 
in the house, and two on the shady lawn. Each had 
about 2500. Many occupied the court of the Gentiles, 
and were there to hear or see some new thing. We 
have seen many similar assemblies before, but never 
more fixed, orderly, and seriously attentive to the 
earnest, effective, evangelical preaching, prayer and 
song that were addressed to and amidst that great 
and combined multitude. 

Similar services were held at 2 P. M.; basket din- 
ners having been eaten on the green grass with the 
green roof over them. 

At 7 P. M. a large and instructive meeting was held 
in the Yearly Meeting house, which seats more than 
2000 persons. May the Lord’s blessing rest on the 


work of the day. 
(To be concluded.) 


_ 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 

e FOURTH QUARTER ; 
LgSSON II. Tenth month 11th, 1885. 
THE FAMINE IN SAMARIA. 


Gotpen Text.—The things which are impossible with men are 
possible with God. Lu. xviii. 27. 


The events narrated in the last lesson seem to 
have impressed Benhadad with a fear of the God of 
Israel. At any rate he abandoned the irregular 
mode of warfare which he had hitherto carried on 
(ch. vi. 23). Soon afterwards, however, he col- 
lected ‘‘a// his host” and invaded Palestine, and 
laid siege to Samaria, whose inhabitants were re- 
duced to extremities of hunger such as find a par- 


Il Kings vii. —17. 
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allel only in the unspeakable horrors of the last 
days of Jerusalem. Roused by an incident more 
ghastly than all, Jehoram in a sudden paroxysm of 
rage ordered the death of Elisha. Whether he 
blamed him for not exerting his miraculous powers 
to put an end to the siege (Josephus), or whether 
the siege itself had been prophesied by Elisha as a 
punishment for Jehoram’s sins, we are not told. 
The fact that the king had sackcloth on at this 
time under his clothes (v. 30) lends some counte- 
nance to this latter view. Elisha had assembled 
the elders, perhaps for prayer, and before the king’s 
messenger came he was aware of the intention, and 
gave orders that the door should be kept closed 
against him until Jehoram himself, who would im- 
mediately follow, should arrive. The king (ch. 
vi. 33), still filled with rage and despair, began 
to upbraid Elisha, saying, ‘‘ This evil is of Jehovah. 
Why should I look for help from Him any longer ?”’ 

1. Zhen Elisha said, Thus saith the Lord. 
R. V. ‘* Hear ye the word of the Lord.’”’ Elisha 
answered him by announcing what the Lord had 
revealed to him, viz., that the famine should give 
place to plenty within 24 hours. A measure of 
Jine flour be sold for a shekel. Heb. A ‘*seah.”’ 
This measure was equal to about a peck and a halt 
English. A shekel was worth about 55 cents. 
These prices, while still high, were a tremendous 
reduction on the famine prices then prevailing. 

2. Then alord (R. V. ‘‘ the captain’’) on whose 
hand the king leaned. Cf. ch. v.18. Jf the Lora 
should make windows in heaven. In the three 
other places where similar expressions occur, Gen. 
vii. 11, viii. 2 and Mal. iii. 10, the thought is not 
to make, but to ofen the windows of heaven. But 
this unbelieving captain had lost the faith that there 
were any windows in heaven. His remark seems 
to mean, ‘‘Even if the Almighty should make a 
means of communication between Himself and the 
earth, it would not suffice for this emergency.” 
And he said, Behold thou shalt see it, &c. He 
should be convinced of the truth of Elisha’s 
prophecy, but because of his mocking unbelief he 
should not enjoy the fruits of it. 

3. And there were four leprous men at the en- 
tering in of the gate. Lev. xiii. 46; Num. v. 3. 
The law of Moses was still obeyed on this point. 
These lepers may have had a hut to live in outside 
the gate, as in Jerusalem at the present day. Cf. 
ch. xv. 5. Why sit we here until we die? No one 
any longer brought them food from the city, and 
they were not permitted to enter it. 

4. Let us fall unto the host of the Syrians—i. ¢., 
let us fall into their power ; go over to them. 

5. And they rose up in the twilight. They waited 
till it was so dark that those in the city would not 
see their desertion. And when they were come to 
the uttermost part of the camp. The extreme edge 
nearest the city, not furthest from it. 

6. The Lord had made the host of the Syrians 
to hear anoise. Cf. 11 Sam. v. 24; II Ki. xix. 7; 
Is, xxxiii. 3, 4; Ps. lili. 5. The besiegers thought 
they heard the march of hostile armies from the 
north and south. Zhe kings of the Hittites—trom 








the north. They derived their name from Heth, 
the second son of Canaan. In early times they are 
found as far south as Hebron (Gen. xxiii. 7). 
They afterwards inhabited the central table land of 
Judea (Josh. xi. 3) and seem to have retired north. 
wards after the occupation of Palestine by the Is- 
raelites. In the early Assyrian inscriptions they 
appear as the most powerful people of Northern 
Syria, dwelling on both banks of the Euphrates in 
the country along its course from Bir to Balis.— 
Cook. The Egyptians—from the south. In the 
last lesson we had one man’s eyes opened to see the 
chariots of the Lord—here we have the ears of the 
whole army opened to hear the sound of them. 


7. And left their tents. They had no time to 
take them with them. And their horses and their 
asses. Apparently fearing that their flight might 
be heard in the city. And fled for their life. It 
was a complete panic. 

9. Df we tarry till the morning light some mis- 
chief will come upon us. R. V. ‘* Punishment will 
overtake us.’’ The lepers, as soon as they had 
satisfied their hunger and taken some spoil, began 
to fear that if they failed to make known the good 
tidings some punishment, either from God or man, 
would overtake them. ’ : 

10. So they came and called unto the porter of 
the city—i. e., to the guard, who was probably 
pacing the wall. Horses tied and asses tied and 
the tent; as they were. They describe what they 
saw in the order in which they came to it, viz., 
first the animals picketed outside as a wall of de- 
fence, and then the tents. 

11. And he called the porters, &e. The 
watcher on the walls called to the guard of the 
palace within the city. 

12. J will now show you what the Syrians have 
done to us. Elisha’s prophecy does not seem to 
have impressed Jehoram very much; at any rate, 
his first and very natural thought when thus sud- 
denly aroused was that of treachery and ambush. 
(Compare the taking of Ai. Jos. viii. 3—8.) 

13. Let some take I pray thee five of the horses 
that remain —behold they are as all the multitude of 
TIsrael—i. e., ‘* There are but few either of horses 
or people surviving in the city.” Or it may mean, 
‘The horses are starving like the people, and 
cannot, even if they fall into the enemy’s hands, 
well be much worse off than they are.”’ 

14. They took therefore two chariot horses. 
R. V. ‘They took therefore two chariots with 
horses.’? 

15. They went after them unto Jordan. The 
Syrians had fled, probably by the great road which 
led from Samaria to Damascus, through Geba, En- 
gannim, Bethshean and Aphek. It crosses the 
Jordan about 35 miles northeast of Samaria. — Cook. 
All the way was full of garments and vessels. So 
great and continued was the panic that the Syrians 
had been fain to cast away even those valuables 
which they had tried to save. 

16. So a measure of fine flour was sold for 4 
shekel, &c., according to the word of the Lord. 
Is. xl. 8; Matt. xxiv. 35. 
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17. And the king appointed the lord on whose 
hand he leaned to have the charge of the gate. The 
city gate was the place where customs were col- 
lected ; probably the nobleman was appointed to 
have charge of this. He may have added by his 
haughty manners to the natural dislike with which 
the people would regard his office, especially at such 
a moment—hence a tumult arose, in which either 
accidentally or on purpose he was trampled to death. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


The central’ truth of this lesson is the ease and 
certainty with which God fulfills His word, even 
when from a worldly standpoint such a fulfillment 
appears impossible, It is an old lesson repeated 
over and over throughout the Bible and through all 
experience, and yet how slow we are, to take it in. 

V. 2. There is such a thing as beholding God’s 
salvation without ourselves partaking of it. 

V. 9. Let us follow the example of these lepers. 
Having ourselves experienced the goodness of the 
Lord, let us be willing to spread the glad tidings. 

Vs. 16 and 17. God's word fails not ; not a word 
of His ever falls to the ground; every one is ful- 
filled to the uttermust, both promise and threat. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN EASTERN VIEW OF A WESTERN MEETING, 


Editor of Friends’ Review :—Returning home re- 
cently from a somewhat extended Western tour, the 
writer remained over First-day in the city of Minne- 
apolis, and attended the meeting held there in con- 
nection with the regular organization of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting. The meeting-house was well filled, about 
one hundred being present. Bibles and hymn-books 
were scattered profusely around, and a large clock 
hung in a conspicuous place, which afforded those 
present an opportunity of knowing the duration of the 











services, which commenced at half-past ten o'clock ; | 


soon after which time a person ejaculated that we 
were dependent upon the Lord for any blessing which 
might be obtained from being present. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, a female commenced singing the 
hymn, ‘There is a fountain filled with blood,” &c., 
which was joined in by most present, and occupied 
perhaps five or six minutes. At twenty minutes of 
eleven a man arose in the ministers’ gallery (which is 
arranged with a narrow table in front of it to lay books 
on) and placing an open Bible before him, proceeded 
to read a number of verses from the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Acts, upon which he founded a discourse 
occupying just forty minutes in delivery, including the 
time spent in referring frequently to the ,Scriptures, 
which he continued to keep open on the place pro- 
vided forthem. He had hardly taken his seat when 
another hymn was sung, led by a man sitting in the 
ministers’ gallery, who immediately afterwards de- 
livered a discourse, chiefly made up of anecdotes, A 
man in the body of the meeting, who seemed under 
some exercise, quoted the passage, “ What doest thou 
here, Elijah?” and referred to the Scripture declara- 
tion that the,Lord was not found in the whirlwind or 
the fire, but in the still small voice; and remaining 
Standing in silence for one or two minutes, closed 
with the sentiment that he hoped he might ever listen 
to the still small voice. Following this, another man 
in the ministers’ gallery, who said he was a stranger, 





| be led on. 
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spoke at some length in a desultory and disconnected 
manner, when a third hymn was sung. The person 
who delivered the long discourse then rose again, and 
said that it was usual on the “first Sabbath” in the 
month to take up a collection, and that as funds were 
wanted for the mission in Jamaica, and Friends were 
about starting for the Yearly Meeting, he hoped those 
present would be liberal. Hats were then passed 
around, into which the attenders placed their contri- 
butions. The same person above referred to then of 
fered prayer and a benediction whilst standing, and 
the meeting closed immediately. 

The occasion was conspicuous for the absence of 
anything like periods of silence, except such as were 
momentary, and the services presented no character- 
istics familiar to those attending Friends’ meetings 
held in accordance with the long recognized principles 
of our religious society. 

After meeting we were informed by a member that 
the person who occupied most of the time was the 
“regular minister,” and that whilst he did not receive 
a stipulated salary, the members contributed to his 
support. It was subsequently learned from another 
source that he gives his whole time to the position of 
minister, and hence it was claimed that he was en- 
titled to a maintenance, 

Philadelphia, Ninth month rgth, 1885. 


THE REPORT of Ohio Yearly Meeting, in the Chr7s- 
tian Worker, with regard to the attempted action of 
many of its members to reaffirm their Scriptural views 
upon the ordinances and protect our members from 
the contrary influence exerted upon them, sounds very 
tame and smooth to those of us who have seen the 
danger we were in, and heretofore vainly attempted to 
apply aremedy. Now, standing as we seem almost on 
the brink of a precipice, it is not cause of rejoicing to see 
such blindness as will shut one’s eyes to the danger and 
God's power was assuredly over us, en- 
abling us still to commit our way unto Him, which we 
have not yet seen fully brought to pass, but do trust 
that He is still working. He must prevail. It is said 
all is not gold that glitters, and a smiling face is not 
always a token of a heart as desirous for a brother's 
or a sister’s welfare as our own. Our blessed Saviour 
said, ‘‘ When thou fastest, anoint thine head and wash 
thy face, that thou appear not unto men to fast, but 
unto thy Father whichis in secret, and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” He 
is not unaware of the fastings because of these-things, 
neither is He deaf to the many prayers secretly 
ascending to Him for deliverance. 

May there be an increased faithfulness unto: Him 
on the part of those who have felt the preciousness of 
redemption through the atoning sacrifice of our blessed 
Saviour and the power of the Holy Spirit to keep from 
sin, and rejoice in the liberty of the Gospel. May there 
be a willingness to see what may in any measure de- 
prive us of this if listened to, While many of us be- 
lieve these are backward steps, embracing the outward, 
instead of going onin the Spirit, and that we should 
cry aloud;to awaken those lulled into silence, lest they 
lose the freedom which should be theirs, may it be 
evident that we walk with Jesus, and that nothing 
truthfully can be said against us. If the cause is the 
Lord’s, we may encourage one another that in some 
way He will care for it. So, let us pray on, trust on, 
and work on. A MEMBER OF Ouro Y, M. 


IN SEVERAL obituary notices of the life of William 
Chase, of Salem, Mass., the statement was made that 
he had been a member of a fire company in that city. 
This bit of information might surprise some Philadel- 
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phians, who naturally would find it difficult to imagine 
a member of the Society of Friends figuring in such an 
organization, particularly if they recall the disgraceful 
conduct of volunteer fire companies in our city in for- 
mer years, But in New England it was an honor to 
belong to the voluntary fire companies of olden times, 
composed as they were of men of education and pub- 
lic spirit. Actuated only by neighborly kindness, 
prompt and energetic, working with hearty zeal, they 
became invaluable assistants to the public fire com- 
panies of the day, whose appurtenances were primitive 
and inadequate. It was quite natural that our dear 
old friend, William Chase, whose kindly, loving spirit 
made him ever ready to lend a hand to any one in 
distress, should have been prominent in this, as in all 
other good works.* 

In my grandfather’s house in Worcester still hang 
the old leather fire-buckets, wonders of my childhood, 
quaint in shape, peculiar in color, and still brave in 
gilded lettering ; and in many old mansions in Salem 
and other New England cities they are yet to be seen. 
From an almanac of 1788, in an article on Boston, I 
quote the following : 

“ The town, in the year 1735. was divided into twelve 
wards, in each of which is an Overseer of the Poor, 
Constable, Scavenger, a Fireward, and a fire engine, for 
the care and management of which a number of suit- 
able persons are appointed (not exceeding fifteen to 
an engine) who are to see that they are in good repair, 
and ready to proceed on any emergency to the relief 
of any part of the town, or those adjacent, that may 
be invaded by the calamity of fire, either by night or 
day, and to be under the direction of the Fireward, In 
that town there are upwards of thirty voluntary asso- 
ciated fire societies, which upon an average are sup- 
posed to contain twenty members each, and who by 
their articles of agreement are constantly to keep in 
readiness two leather buckets, and two large bags, and 
upon the cry of five, they are immediately to repair 
with the same to the place where the fire may happen ; 
so that, almost instantly, the engines are assisted by a 
great number of firemen (besides other inhabitants, 
who are very alert on such occasions) with a sufficient 
supply of buckets. The buildingsin that town being 
chiefly of wood, these judicious establishments have 
frequently saved it from almost total destruction ; and 
were the same precautions taken in other populous 
places, it is probable such great devastations would 
not be made therein by that destructive element.” 

ELIZA B, CHASE. 





WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


Woman occupies a conspicuous place in the prim- 
itive church. This will be evident if I simply 
mention some of the feminine names which appear 
in the New Testament records: Anna, Apphia, 
Chloe, Claudia, Damaris, Dorcas, Elizabeth, Eunice, 
Eyodia, Joanna, Julia, Lois, Lydia, Martha, Mary 
of Bethany, Mary of Magdala,; Mary of Nazareth, 
Mary of Rome, Mary the mother of Mark, Mary 
the wite of Cleopas, Persis, Phoebe, Priscilla, 
Rhoda, Salome, Susanna, Syntyche, Tryphcena, 
Tryphosa, &c. Moreover, there are many women 
on whom the Lord bestowed signal favors, but 
whose names have not come down to us; for ex- 
ample, Peter’s mother-in-law, the widow of Nain, 
the daughter of Jairus, the woman with the issue 





*On one occasion, through his efforts twenty lives were saved, 


though he received such injuries as crippled him for life. 





of blood, the Canaanite mother and daughter, the 
woman with the eighteen years’ infirmity. Once 
more, there are the many anonymous women who 
tried, in one way or another, to serve the Lord 
Jesus; for example, the woman-evangelist of 
Jacob’s well, the penitent adorer in Simon’s house, 
the widow with her two mites, Pilate’s wife, the 
wailing women on their way to Calvary, the pray- 
ing women of the upper chamber, &c. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether any secular history, so 
small as the four Gospels, was ever written, in 
which the womanly element so largely prevails, as 
in the life of Jesus the Christ. 

Nor is this surprising. For, first, woman’s dis. 
tinctive temperament makes her, if I may say so, a 
natural believer in Jesus Christ. He is emphati- 
cally ‘‘ the seed of the woman.” 


“ Not she with traitorous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied Him with unholy tongue ; 
She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at His cross, and earliest at His grave.” 


Secondly, woman owes an incalculable debt to 
Jesus Christ. His birth makes the turning-point in 
woman’s history. Hitherto, as in heathen countries 
to this day, she had been the victim of man’s ca- 
price, cruelty, Inst, scorn, and tyranny. Even the 
Hebrews themselves, though taught from the be- 
ginning to reverence woman, had been wont to 
regard her as man’s handmaid, rather than his 
equa! ; in fact, a Jewish morning prayer prescribes 
that a man shall bless God for three things, namely, 
that he was not born a Gentile, a slave, or a 
woman. But when the fullness of the time came, 
and God sent forth His Son to be born of a woman, 
as well as under the law, then was woman herself 
emancipated, and restored to her paradisal equality 
with man. Henceforth, at least in the realm of the 
spiritual life, there was to be neither Jew nor Greek, 
neither bond nor free, neither male nor female; 
for all are one in Christ Jesus. It has been so 
ever since; wherever Jesus Christ has been best 
known, there woman has been most honored. 
Woman, let me repeat, owes everything to the Son 
of Mary._-_Dr. G. D. Boardman, in S. S. Times. 





ITEMS. 


THE MONACO gaming tables are at last engaging 
the attention of authorities competent to deal effec- 
tively with the question of their extinction. The evil 
has become so marked that crowned heads are con- 
demning it strongly, and several leading statesmen in 
Europe are aroused to consider the best means of get- 
ting up a diplomatic crusade against it. M. Schoel- 
cher and other French Senators are active in the 
matter, and probably an appeal will be made to Italy 
to aid in putting down the gross iniquity occasioned 
by the existence of such an institution. King Humbert 
has expressed himself in the strongest terms against it 
as a cause of profound demoralization, The removal 
of such a plague-spot from the earth is greatly to be 
desired, and we trust will not much longer be delayed. 

JAPAN possesses at this moment 2000 newspapers. 
Considering that not a single journal of any kind 
existed, or was thought of, in the country twenty-five 
years ago, this rapid rise and spread of the newspaper 
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press there is one of the most remarkable facts in the 
history of journalism. Japan now boasts of a greater 
number of newspapers than either Italy or Austria, of 
more than Spain and Russia taken together, and of 
twice as many as the whole continent of Asia. 


THE “SCREW Worm.”—The United States Ento- 
mologist, C. V. Riley, sends to the American Natural- 
ist a communication from Dr. Fred. Humbert, of Il- 
linois, in which are related several cases of attacks of 
Lucilia macellaria (screw worm) on human beings. 
The first case was that of a farmer's wife who began 
suffering with headache, Monday, September 27, 1875. 
The pains in the region of the frontal cavity, at the 
base of the nose and below the eye, extending to the 
right ear, increased until the woman’s agony was so 
intense as to be alfnost unbearable. The right side of 
the face became swollen, and on the fifth day four 
large maggots dropped from the right nostril. Up to 
the twelfth day one hundred and forty or more mag- 
gotsthus escaped, The majority of them were three- 
fourths of an inch in length ; they were of yellow hue, 
conical in shape, and had attached to one end two 
horn-like hooks, 

The flies from these worms are known to attack dif- 
ferent animals in the South and West. It may be re- 
marked that in two of the four cases known to Dr. 
Humbert the patients recovered. With all the suf- 
fering was excruciating in the extreme. Neither the 
physician nor the scientist suggests a preventive of the 
attacks, or a method of treatment after the cause of 
the trouble is known. 


RENDERING PAPER WATERPROOF.—Labels may 
be fixed upon tin boxes, etc., exposed to damp, by the 
following method: White of egg is diluted with one- 
half part water, and applied with a brush to the sur- 
faces to be united. A hot iron is then passed over the 
paper, so as to coagulate the albumen, By means of 
successive layers of paper and albumen, waterproof 
boxes, etc., may be formed.—Cosmos les Mondes. 


THE present Mayor of Liverpool, T. Holder, has 
begun the practice of including the industrial and 
laboring classes among his guests at receptions. 
There are many thousands numbered among the 
trade societies of Liverpool, and invitations are sent 
to two out of every fifty members of each society to 
enjoy an *‘ At Home” with the Mayor during a certain 
evening. The Town Hall hospitalities are extended 
to the wives of the representatives invited. 


GRANVILLE SHARP.—A gentleman has left in our 
hands a manuscript book of the late Granville Sharp, 
being the notes in his own handwriting taken at the 
trial of the ship Zong in the year 1783. The trial of 
this celebrated case before Earl Mansfield is note- 
worthy, because the disclosures made of the horrible 
barbarities committed in throwing overboard a great 
portion of the human cargo, had a vast effect in 
forming that great anti-Slavery feeling which eventu- 
ally swept over England like an irresistible flood, and 
resulted in that final emancipation of which the Jubilee 
will be celebrated during this present year. This 
valuable relic of the father of Abolitionists is on sale. 
For particulars apply at 55, New Broad Street, London, 
E, C_—Anti Slavery Reporter. 


Tin has been discovered thus far in Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Alabama. That of North 
Carolina on analysis proved the richest yet known. 
The specimens came from King’s Mountain, and the 
vein, when tound, will, it is believed, prove a large one. 
There have been but three tin-bearing mines known, 
and if these discoveries prove productive they will add 
immensely to the industries and wealth of the country, 


REVIEW. 


THE BIRD. 


Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded, oh! so lovingly, 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening’s purple tinge 
In winsome helplessness she lies ; 
Two rose-leaves, with a silken fringe, 

Shut softly on her starry eyes. 


There’s not in Ind a lovelier bird ; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest ; 

O God, Thou hast a fountain stirred 
Whose waters nevermore shall rest! 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 

This seeming visitant from heaven, 
This bird with the immortal wing, 

To me, to me, Thy hand has given. 


The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue, from mine ; 

This life which I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is parallel with thine. 


A silent awe is in my room, 
I tremble with delicious fear ; 

The future, with its light and gloom, 
Time and Eternity, is here. 


Doubts, hopes, in eager tumult rise ; 
Hear, O my God, one earnest prayer ! 
Room for my bird in paradise, 
And give her angel plumage there ! 
Burmah, 1848. EMILY CHUBBUCK JUDSON. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


FALMOUTH, ENGLAND, SIXTH MONTH 23RD, 1885. 


Heavily drag the hours to-day. All nature 

Seemeth oppressed by somewhat, dull and still ; 

Heavy the mist hangs—gloomy, thick, unlifting 
O’er vale and hill. 


So should it be. He, whom we love, is dying ;— 

A heavy weight lies on our own hearts to-day ; 

Nothing can raise that weight, no tears or crying 
Take it away. 


For the last time,—the last time, we have seen him ; 

Living epistle of God’s love was he ; 

On all mankind those dear blue eyes, like Heaven, 
Smiled charity. 


And hast Thou need of him, O Lord, in Heaven ? 
Care for us then, O Christ, our need is great. 
Leave not Thyself without a living witness, 

Us desolate. 


Cold are we, hard, distrustful, unbelieving ; 
Many speak words, but few speak with their life ! 
Who shall convince us Thy love underlieth 

Our toil and strife? 


In him Thy love, reflected, shone most clearly. 

Love, sunny, human, never waxing dim. 

God must be love, who to His blessed likeness 
So fashioned him, 


To us, O Lord, who stand bereaved, faint-hearted, 
Give that same Spirit; breathe on us Thy breath; 
Fill us with love to all, patient, undying, 


Stronger than death. E. M.S. 
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THE TRANSLATING OF THE GOSPEL. Inp1A.—The municipal authorities of Madras have 


extended the right of suffrage to women, 

CANADA.—It was asserted on the 28th ult. by a 
member of the Citizens’ Committee of Montreal, that 
there were at least 4000 cases of small-pox in that city, 
The health officials meet with most determined oppo. 
sition in their work of placarding houses where the dis. 
ease exists, and other efforts to check its spread. The 
popular opposition to compulsory vaccination culmi- 
nated in a riot on the evening of the 28th, in which the 
windows of several buildings connected with the 
Health Office were broken, 

TURKEY AND BULGARIA.—The Porte issued a circu- 
lar last week to the signatory Powers of the treaty of 
Berlin, protesting that the conduct of Prince Alexan- 
der of Bulgaria relative to the rising in Roumelia is a 
violation of that treaty, and declaring that the Sultan 
has resolved on efficient action to carry out the rights 
of the Porte as stated in the treaty, which provides 
that in case of the internal or external security of Rou- 
melia being threatened, the Porte, after notifying the 
Powers of the exigency, may send troops thither. It 
is also reported that Prince Alexander telegraphed to 
the Sultan asking him to recognize the new union, and 
offering to continue the payment of tribute from Rou- 
melia. The National Assembly of Bulgaria unani- 
mously approved of Prince Alexander's action, and 
proclaimed a union of the two Bulgarias, A dispatch 
ot the 27th from Constantinople said that all the 
Powers had notified the Porte that they denounced the 
recent Bulgarian action, yet it was believed that it will 
be confirmed as an accomplished fact, provided 
Prince Alexander continues to pay the regular tribute 
to Turkey. ] 

A change has been made in the Turkish Ministry, 
by which Kiamil Pasha has become Grand Vizier, and 
Said Pasha, recently Ambassador to Berlin, is Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Kiamil Pasha was formerly 
Ambassador to Russia, and is said to hold friendly 
relations with the Russian Ministry, whilt Said Pasha 
is a friend of Bismarck. The changes made in the 
Cabinet are believed to indicate a conciliatory dispo- 
sition. 

The island of Crete, in the Mediterranean, which is 
under Turkish rule, is reported to be in revolt. 

A meeting of the Ambassadors of the treaty Powers 
is proposed to be held at Constantinople. Prince Bis- 
marck, it is said, being opposed to a formal Confer- 
ence on the Roumelian question, Lord Salisbury has 
agreed that the scope of the meeting shall be limited 
to an exchange of views, without formal voting or the 
drawing up of any protocols, Lord Salisbury has in- 
structed the British envoys to Roumania, Servia and 
Greece to urge the respective Governments to which 
they are accredited to refrain from action in connection 
with the Roumelian revolution, 

It was announced on the 2gth that the meeting of 
Ambassadors to consider the Roumelian question will 
be held on the 5th inst. Representatives of Servia, 
Roumania and Greece will be invited to take part in 
the discussions, 

THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC,—Cholera is spreading in 
Italy, and every town is cordoned. At Palermo the 
situation is especially distressing. Thousands of the 
people have fled from the city; there is a scarcity of 
food ; and the sanitary officials who attempt to disin- 
fect the houses where the disease exists are attacked 
by the people, and find great difficulty in carrying on 
the work. In several towns in Northern Italy the dis- 
ease prevails, and it has appeared at Nice, and also at 
St. Ouen, five miles from Paris, At the last-named 
place it is not of a virulent type, most of the adults 
recovering, thus far. 





Within a cloister of the olden time, 

As slowly swung the bell for even chime, 

The holy Father Bede, whose failing breath 
Gave sure foretoken of his holy death, 

Besought a scribe to write the precious word 
That from his languid lips scarce could be heard. 












“ A chapter yet is wanting, master mine.” 

Up spake the boy, as fast the sacred line 

Of John, the best beloved the saints among, 

Was deftly wrought into the mother tongue. 

“Then quickly speed !” the dying monk exclaimed, 
Whilst on his face the golden sunset flamed. 















“ Dear master,” spake the lad in mortal dread 
(For now the noble face was like the dead), 
“The work must rest unfinished, much I fear; 
There lacketh yet a single sentence here.” 
“Write quickly, boy,” was spoken in reply, 

“ Until the work be done I may not die.” 







“Tis finished,” said the little scribe at last, 

And looked upon the holy man aghast. 

“ Yes, ad/ is finished,” the great monk replied, 

Then crossed his pallid hands and, smiling, died. 
— The Congregationalist. 












SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 29th ult, 


GREAT BRITAIN.—A large Socialist meeting was 
held on the 20th at Limehouse, a suburb of London, 
but was broken up by the police, who arrested seven 
or eight persons, The Socialists alleged that this in- 
terference was unauthorized, and resolved to assert 
their rights by holding another meeting at the same 
place on the 27th. It was held accordingly, and nu- 
merously attended, many thousand persons taking 
part. The speakers indulged in violent denunciations 
of the present state of society, but the immense audi- 
ence displayed no undue excitement, and all passed 
off peaceably. The police abstained from appearing 
at the meeting. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, the distinguished philan- 
thropist, died on the 25th, in his 85th year. 

ITALY,—It is stated that the Pope has consented to 
act as mediator in the dispute between Germany and 
Spain respecting the Caroline Islands, if direct nego- 
tiations should prove fruitless ; that Spain is willing to 
accept his mediation, and that all the documents re- 
lating to the matter have been delivered to him. He 
held a council with his Secretary of State, and some 
other Cardinals, on the 28th, when a committee was 
formed to examine the documents presented. 

IRELAND.—The tenants on the estates of a proprietor 
near Killarney visited him in a body headed by priests, 
and demanded 30 per cent. reduction in rents. This 
being refused, they withdrew, declining to pay their 
rent. Thirty men on the 27th made a raid on farms 
belonging to an estate in Kerry, and made the tenants 
swear to withhold their rents until a reduction of 30 
per cent. shall be granted. 

GERMANY.—Prince Bismarck has accepted the apol- 
ogy of Spain for the indignity offered to the German 
Embassy in Madrid by the populace. 

SPAIN.—An attempt to collect taxes recently caused 
a riot at Utrera, a town near Seville. A mob, com- 






























































tempted to burn the excise offices, but this was pre- 
vented by the military. 
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